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Toward a richer educational experience... . 


ADVENTURE 
INTO POETRY 


by Flora J. Arnstein 
$3.00 


A true adventure into the amaz- 
ingly creative minds of the very 
young. Shows how a gentle 
understanding of children plus 
riect naturalness in their ence allows 
e clever teacher to harness the creative urge 
to the service of learning. 


“I consider Adventure Into Poetry an inter- 
esting and worthwhile book. Although Mrs. 
Arnstein has written primarily for the teacher 
in the elementary grades, the techniques are 
appropriate also for the teacher of English in 
the second school. She shows insight into 
children and poe and has prepared a 
stimulating report of her experience.’ 


—Alfred H. Grommon, Associate Professor of 
Education and English, Stanford University. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CAMPING 


California’s Pilot 
Project In 
Outdoor Education 
=— by James Mitchell Clarke 


$3.00 


At Camp Cuyamaca, San Diego's city and 
county school children learn the practical 
essentials of democracy. 


“In developing California’s pilot school 
camping program, this community did such a 
competent job that other communities through- 
out the nation have tried to observe and 
learn how the successes were won. In this 
volume, the parent, the teacher, and the com- 
munity leader will find a wealth of practical 
information as well as inspiration.’’ 


—Paul R. Hanna, Professor of Education, 
Stanford University. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Stanford, California 


The Personal 
Book Shop 


95 St. James Ave. 


Boston 17, Mass. 
e@ Huge stock geared to library needs 
© Generous discounts 

@ Money-saving Slightly-used books 
© Complete reporting service 

e@ Fast, efficient, Personal service 


Write Our Library Department 
For Information and Catalogs 


SERVING 


The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


eo 


Valley Library Bindery 


Fresno, California 











Jacksonville, Florida, Public Library, South Side 


Branch, Joseph F. Marron, Librarian. All furni- 
ture is Library Bureau’s famous Natural Birch. 
Note especially the recessed book shelves. Library 


Bureau planning service is always available to co- 
operate with your architect, to help make your 
library both beautiful and serviceable for years 
to come. 


“Buying [or leas is no sawing 


when the “bargain” costs more through the years 


For 75 years Library Bureau has been serv- 
ing America’s libraries with products bwilt 
up to a standard — not down to a price. 
This means that your LB equipment will 
be both useful and beautiful ten, twenty, 
even fifty years from now. Your replace- 
ment cost becomes virtually nil. It means too 
that when you expand, your library is in safe 
hands — for Library Bureau can always sup- 


ply you with furniture that fits perfectly 
with what you already have. 

For complete details on LB quality furni- 
ture, ask for Catalog LB 403. Address: 711 
S. Olive Street, Los Angeles 14; or 41 First 
Street, Sin Francisco 5. And when next you 
need anything for your library, visit one of 
these offices, let LB show you the facts for 
comparison — then you decide. 


Library Bureau—Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 








The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Announces 


PREBINDING IN PICTURE COVERS 
By Chivers 


FINEST WORK 
LOWEST FLAT RATES 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


Free Delivery on 100 Book Orders 


Write For Prices and Recent 
Book Lists 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Hillside, New Jersey 
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GLASS-CLEAR PLASTIC. Cardboard thickness; durable, rugged. 


CUSHION-SOFT BACKS. Sturdy plastic backs and hinges; electronically 


bonded; no thread, no rivets; kind to furniture. 


DURABLE. Strong metal channels and locking beams built to wear. 
Heavy rigid covers and flexible plastic backs; no peeling; edges cannot 
fray nor become porous; no glue to attract rodents and vermin. Non- 
inflammable, non-toxic. 


ATTRACTIVE. Periodicals displayed in original coverpages. 
CLEAN AND SANITARY. Covers washable with soap and water. 


SECURE. A simple 2-screw adjustment locks the periodicals in place; 
screws cannot be reached except with a special key supplied free with 
each order. 


INTERCHANGEABLE. Visible magazine covers eliminate title stamping ; 


interchangeable within each of ten size groups. 
EASY TO OPERATE. Periodical replacements a matter of seconds. 


5 . 
ECONOMICAL. Longer wear, inviting initial cost; saves money as well 
as inconvenience, time and effort in repairs. 


Write for Information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


6831 San Fernando Road Glendale 1, Calif. 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS FOR 1951 
NORTHERN SECTION 
SPRING MEETING: 
Date: May 19, 1951 


SOUTHERN SECTION 
SPRING MEETING: 


Date May 12, 1951 
Place: Willow Glen High School and Edwin Place: Whittier Union High School Library 
Markham Junior High School, San Program: 10:00 Business meeting and installa- 
Jose tion of Officers 
Program: 9:00-10:00 Registration 


11:00-12:00 Tour of library conducted 
11:00-12:00 Business Meeting by Mr. DeLoss Williams, Librarian. 
12:00 Lunch in Willow Glen High Preview on film on exploring library 
Cafeteria facilities—Mr. Herman Smith, Li- 
Speaker: Dr. Lauren L. Brink, Assist- brarian, Pasadena City College. 
ant Professor of Education in English, 12:00 Lunch in Whittier Union High 
San Francisco State College will talk School Cafeteria. 
on ‘Personality and the Self’’ Speaker: Mrs. M. F. K._ Fisher, 
author of Gastronomical Me, How to 
Cook a Wolf etc. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 
STATE OFFICERS 


...Miss Marion Horton, Library & Textbook Section, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles 
Home: 456 E. California St., Pasadena 


President... 


Niacin tiniiciin es chan stesicbticdiseiiielanniiceilaambaiaiioe Miss Natalie Lapike, College of the Sequoias, Visalia 
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WI oa snscs csdavsneciniancicbechnsionccesinshe Miss Lois Fetterman, Nightingale Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Home: 473 North Euclid Ave., Pasadena 
NE  sesceps ancincacccaphccsccacacnens --...---Mrgs. Margaret Hulse, Coloma School, Sacramento 
Home: 1372-41 St., Sacramento 

Director.............. 


site cabisgepialivg sesssuseseeeseeeeeeMrs. Maurine Hardin, Technical High School, Oakland 
Home: 6310 Contra Costa Road, Oakland 


DE ie TI iii cissic cect esenipnanenincidiniaa Miss Jessie Boyd Oakland Public Schools, Oakland 


Home: 5850 Birch Court, Oakland 
Chairman, Standards Committee... 





..Miss Helen Iredell, Wilson High School, Long Beach 
Home: 511 Los Altos, Long Beach 


Chairman, Publicity Committee.............. Miss Margaret Jackson, Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica 


Home: 934-4th St., Santa Monica 


BULLETIN STAFF 


MINN aac ansctscsiecssicthus secs apteanhishaataabsnnabacsabangpbcataceooete Miss Mary E. Fleck, Polytechnic High School, Long Beach 


Home: 1475A Cedar Ave., Long Beach 


RE OR TAIT Miss Lucile Wester, Elmhurst Junior High School, Oakland 


Home: 1515 Scenic Ave., Berkeley 
Business Manager........ 





..Miss Bess Olson, Long Beach City College, Business and Technology Division, 
Long Beach 
Home: 1618 E. Ocean Bivd., Long Beach 


Beweriptiom WEG .........ccccsccesesesscsecsoscsesssocescousseseses Miss Marion Lord; Lowell Elementary School, Long Beach 


Home: 3635 E. Ocean Blvd., Long Beach 


Assistant to the Editor........................ Mrs. Paula Ogren, Huntington Park High School, Huntington Park 


Aaslntamt te the Tibet... ....n.cenccceeccn- se .0e Miss Hazel Zimmerman, Jordan High School, Long Beach 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


$1.75 a year. Single copies 50c. Membership dues of $2.00 include a subscription to the Bulletin. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES $2.00 A YEAR 
Southern Section Members ?........................-:cccscccesese+es0ee- Send dues to Miss Marjorie Schramling, Treasurer 
Los Angeles High School 
4600 Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 6 
...Send dues to Miss DeVore Watt 
Albany High School 


603 Key Route Blvd. 
Albany 6 


Northern Section Members:... 
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is issued four times during the school year by the Association 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


Mary E. Fleck 


A blind struggle for freedom is more 
enthralling than outright serfdom! The 
inquisitions, the tortures, the lynchings, 
the mob violence of history bear out the 
truth of this statement, as our modern 
witch hunts, seeking their scape-goats, 
continue to bear it out in the “Year of 
the Oath,” 1951. 


We are slap-happy in our desire to 
be on freedom’s band-wagon, and our 
susceptibility to freedom’s catch-words 
reaches virus proportions. These catch- 
words are almost invariably catch-words 
of hate, for how can we love that which 
signifies freedom unless at the opposite 
pole we hate that which signifies the de- 
privation of freedom? The love of God 
takes on a new pitch of excitement the 
sharper the horns, the longer the tail, 
the fiercer the visage, and the more ma- 
levolent the pronged instrument of His 
adversary. It matters not that the fierce- 
ness of the adversary becomes magnified 
to the point of making him too ludicrous 
to be real; we still prefer to see the 
green pastures of heaven reflected in the 
boiling cauldrons of hell. 


In our desire to love better we hate 
better so that we can love still better, 
and we finally become so fascinated 
with our hatred that the thing we loved 
is forgotten and lost. Hunting witches 
became more fun in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, than loving God, and hating com- 
munists has become so zestful in our day 
that loving democracy is a pale sport in 
comparison, so pale that we forsake it 
to employ communistic tactics in our 
hunt. 


All of note of 
despair! But there is a note of optimism 


which has a great 
too for freedom has its own touchstone 
which rises above the misguided search 
for liberty based on hatred and emo- 
tional wallowing, the touchstone of in- 


tellectual freedom. This touchstone 
dominated eighteen men in our State 
University who refused to sign a loyalty 
oath which they saw might well pro- 
mote the very thing it was supposedly 
designed to restrain. As I write, these 
men have just been vindicated by the 
Third Appelate Court of our state and 
the opinion handed down by the justices 
comes to us in heart-warming words: 
“We are ... keenly aware that equal 
to the danger of subversion from with- 
out by means of force and violence is 
the danger of subversion from within 
by the gradual whittling away and the 
resulting disintegration of the very pil- 
lars of our freedom.” 


Again intellectual freedom is the 
touchstone which forced the resignation 
of Dr. Willard Goslin as Superintend- 
ent of the Pasadena Public School Sys- 
tem because he could not “knuckle under 
to the frenzied demands of demon- 
ology.”” The very lucid account of these 
frenzied demands and their implications 
is contained in an article by Carey Mc- 
Williams, “The Enemy in Pasadena’”’ in 
the Christian Century, January 3, 1951. 


And within the ranks of our own pro- 
fession Miss Ruth Brown of Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, was dismissed on July 
25, 1950, as librarian of the Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, Public Library after thirty 
years of service because she believed in 
the right of libraries to protect intellect- 
ual freedom by providing information on 
all sides of controversial issues. 

Because we believe that the protection 
of the touchstone of intellectual freedom 
is Our reason for being, as librarians, 
and our reason for keeping libraries, we 
have devoted a section of this School 
Library Bulletin to its discussion. It is 
this touchstone which rises above ephem- 
eral philosophies in helping us to find 
“the truth which makes us free.” 
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A NOTE ON INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM IN 1951 


JOHN E. SMITH, Head of Acquisitions Dept. 


Library, University of California, Los Angeles 


For the past three years I have served 
with the Committee on _ Intellectual 
Freedom of the California Library As- 
sociation. This committee serves the 
Association as its watchdog and, when 
necessary, as its task force in matters af- 
tecting intellectual freedom and_li- 
braries. The experience has been a pro- 
foundly educational one for me and has 
left me with the conviction that per- 
haps every librarian ought to be on some 
such committee at some point in his 
career, in order to steep himself in the 
theory and practice of intellectual free- 
dom—the principles involved and the 
methods best employed in protecting our 
libraries from what may be a continuing 
assault from many sources on our essen- 
tial integrity. 

Intellectual freedom is one of those 
terms which carries a great appeal, in 
the abstract; it is ideal for oratorical 
purposes, as are all phases of freedom, 
of course. In practice, however, it is 
quite another thing. When a trustee or 
a vice-principal or a regent of a uni- 
versity makes a well-meaning suggestion 
that the librarian ought to discontinue a 
subscription or to take a book off the 
open shelves or to forswear some kinds 
of political activity, it is always easier 
to comply and forget it than to raise a 
fuss. Librarians are human beings with 
a penchant for keeping their jobs and 
eating regularly, and who is to blame 
them for that? Moreover, most human 
beings have at once a distaste for and 
mistrust of martyrs and martyrdom, and 
to go way out on a limb for a principle 
which will involve popular hostility 
takes a kind of courage that most of us 
lack. That is one of the reasons that a 
committee on intellectual freedom al- 
most invariably has to learn of infringe- 
ments of intellectual freedom from 
sources other than the librarian involved, 
and often finds its activity in behalf of 
a particular library only half-heartedly 


welcomed by its librarian. Sometimes 
one encounters the feeling that the com- 
mittee’s work is only making a given 
situation worse, but I have never known 
that criticism to be valid, and more often 
than not, the librarian who is at first 
unwilling is in complete agreement with 
the committee at the end. 

One reason that I am glad to be a 
librarian is that our profession collec- 
tively has been articulate and, in its own 
sphere, satisfactorily effective in matters 
of intellectual freedom. As the western 
world remobilizes, some people believe 
that this freedom stuff, perhaps, could 
be put away in the same mothballs from 
which the Navy is emerging. The op- 
posite is true, of course: we must in- 
creasingly demonstrate the superiority 
of a “free world” to a totalitarian 
world. 

The American Library Association 
did three things at its midwinter meet- 
ing this year to demonstrate that the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights (a document which 
ought to be displayed in every kind of 
library on all occasions) is very much 
alive. At the Midwinter meeting of the 
A. L. A., the Council directed its Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom to have 
new copies of the Library Bill of Rights 
printed to include the following foot- 
note: “By official action of the Coun- 
cil on February 3, 1951, the Library 
Bill of Rights shall be interpreted to 
apply to all materials and media of 
communication used or colleeted by 
libraries.” This was an outgrowth of a 
notion that some kinds of audio-visual 
material were not in the same category 
as books, and the action prevented other 
than a forthright and honest interpreta- 
tion of the Library Bill of Rights. Sec- 
ondly, the Midwinter Conference passed 
a resolution of protest with respect to 
the Bartlesville, Oklahoma, situation, 
which has been well reported elsewhere; 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


let it suffice to observe at this point that 
whether Miss Brown is returned to her 
position or not, thousands of librarians 
can feel more secure in their own situa- 
tions, knowing that A. L. A. will back 
them to the limit in similar matters. 
Thirdly, Midwinter passed A. L. A. 
President Graham’s resolution on li- 
braries and the national emergency, 
which reads in part, “ Librarians 

. . pledge themselves . . . to preserve 
the oper. market of ideas which libraries 
represent as a symbol and guarantee of 
freedom.” 


The Graham resolution is arresting 
in its choice of words. We know from 
cur own experience, and now it is docu- 
mented by the Public Library Survey, 
that only a small minority uses our li- 
braries. According to our accepted po- 
litical theory the public represents the 
final political power in the community. 
As long as libraries are free to present 
all sides of all public questions, then, 
they stand as a guarantee of freedom, 
and as the symbol of freedom, whether 
or not their resources are fully employed 
by all the citizenry. I believe that the 
resolution could not have been more 
happily worded. 

These three actions by A. L. A. this 
year encourage me to hope that libraries 
can and will resist ill-conceived attempts 
to impose an orthodoxy of opinion in the 
United States. If, after six years of 
legislative investigations into subversive 
activities which have served to intimi- 
date expressions of liberal opinion in 
many areas, librarians can still collec- 
tively resolve to resist unenlightened at- 
tempts to corral the libraries, then there 
is reason to be encouraged. 


I do not mean to blink away the facts 
of life. The Los Angeles City Schools 
recently retired the Nation and the New 
Republic from the open shelves to the 
better-controlled confines of school li- 
brarians’ offices (in those sixteen libra- 
ries in the system which carry subscrip- 


tions), apparently on the basis of a 
single critical letter which appeared in a 
local newspaper. To be sure, the peri- 
odicals are being studied by an advisory 
committee and may be restored to the 
same status of open consultation by stu- 
dents as, say, the Reader’s Digest. As 
this is written, the City Colleges have 
already returned the Nation and the 
New Republic to the open shelves. One 
cannot help but wonder if a critical let- 
ter concerning the Reader’s Digest 
would have produced the same overly- 
cautious action on the part of school 
officials. 

Sometimes, then, the infringements 
on library freedom are the result not of 
trustee pressure, or “vigilante” pressure, 
as at Bartlesville, but of timidity and 
overdrawn caution on the part of the 
library. Library schools as well as com- 
mittees on intellectual freedom at the 
national and state levels must assume 
responsibility for educating librarians 
themselves to the importance of a firm 
stand at the first suggestion of trouble. 

About a year ago, in a minority de- 
cision, Supreme Court Justice Black 
said: 

“The greater the importance of 
safeguarding the community from in- 
citements to the overthrow of our in- 
stitutions by force and violence, the 
more imperative is the need to pre- 
serve inviolate the constitutional 
rights of free. speech, free press, and 
free assembly in order to maintain the 
opportunity for free political discus- 
sion, to the end that government may 
be responsive to the will of the people 
and that changes, if desired, may be 
obtained by peaceful means. Therein 
lies the security of the Republic, the 
very foundation of constitutional 
government.” 

And as long as this Republic is to be 
governed by men responsive to the will 
of the people, the task of libraries and 
teachers is clearly to inform and edu- 
cate people, children and adults, making 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Freedom 
(Continued from Page 8) 

available all points of view, popular and 
unpopular, and to resist with all our 
professional strength any restrictive iron 
curtain of orthodoxy or officialdom 
which threatens to be dropped around 
any of our collections. 

All librarians are responsible for this 
aspect of their professional work. We 
ought to watch for and recognize any 
effort to encroach on our intellectual 
freedom, and we ought to be prepared 
to act, singly and collectively, to pre- 
serve the freedom we now enjoy. 

NOTE.—For a full account of the 
Bartlesville episode read ‘Censorship in 
Bartlesville” in the 4. L. d. Bulletin, 
March, 1951, page 87. We suggest 
also that you do not fail to read the 
article which appeared in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, October 7, 1950, 
page 46, in which the author, John Ma- 
son Brown, discusses with beautiful sa- 
tire Hiawatha as a Red. 





Librarians 
and Teachers... 


Send for complete information, 
and reprint from... 


NEW 
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EDITION 
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WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Write now to... 


FRANK J. WEBBER 


Educational Division 
FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC. 
6404 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28 





LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS 


The Council of the American Library 
Association reaffirms its belief in the 
following basic policies which should 
govern the services of all libraries: 

1. As a responsibility of library service, 
books and other reading matter select- 
ed should be chosen for values of in- 
terest, information and enlightenment 
of all the people of the community. 
In no case should any book be exclud- 
ed because of the race or nationality, 
or the political or religious views of 
the writer. 

. There should be the fullest practic- 
able provision of material presenting 
all points of view concerning the 
problems and issues of our times, 
international, national, and local ; and 
books or other reading matter of 
sound factual authority should not 
be proscribed or removed from the 
library shelves because of partisan or 
doctrinal disapproval. 

3. Censorship of books, urged or prac- 
ticed by volunteer arbiters of morals 
or political opinion or by organiza- 
tions that would establish a coercive 
concept of Americanism, must be 
challenged by libraries in maintenance 
of their responsibility to provide 
public information and_ enlighten- 
ment through the printed word. 

+. Libraries should enlist the coopera- 
tion of allied groups in the fields of 
science, of education, and of book 
publishing in resisting all abridgment 
of the free access to ideas and full 
freedom of expression that are the 
tradition and heritage of Americans. 

. As an institution of education for 
democratic living, the library should 
welcome the use of its meeting rooms 
for socially useful and cultural activ- 
ities and discussion of current public 
questions. Such meeting places should 
be available on equal terms to all 
groups in the community regardless 
of the beliefs and affiliations of their 
members. 

Adopted by Council of A. L. A. at 
Atlantic City on June 18, 1948. 
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S. L.A. C. STATE MEETING 


MILDRED P. FRARY 
Los Angeles City Schools Library 


Two hundred school and children’s 
librarians gathered at the Hotel Samark- 
and in Santa Barbara March 17-18 for 
the annual meeting of the School Li- 
brary Association of California. Spring 
sunshine, the unique attractions of San- 
ta Barbara and an excellent program 
planned by State President, Marion 
Horton, and her officers and commit- 
tees, combined to provide an inspiring 
week-end for all who were able to at- 
tend. 

Many librarians arrived early so that 
they might tour the shops and visit the 
historic spots in and around Santa Bar- 
bara. Impromptu groups gathered for 
Saturday breakfast and luncheon with 
children and their books as the chief 
topic of conversation. New York and 
Chicago guests left snow behind them 
and marveled at the bright California 
weather. 


Miss Horton conducted a quick busi- 
ness meeting on Saturday afternoon fol- 
lowed by a program including Margaret 
McElderry, Children’s Book Editor of 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, and 
Ima Venable, Librarian of Jefferson 
Junior High School in Long Beach. 
Miss McElderry took the group into a 
practical description of the “World of 
Children’s Books”, the publishing house, 
where an author’s manuscript becomes 
a living book. She brought out the 
business problems of the publisher that 
often explain why we do not get exactly 
the book we want made just as we want 
it. 


demonstrated the 
“Broadcasting of Teen Age Book 
Chats” by playing tape recordings of 
student group discussions of several 
books. Made without scripts, the spon- 
taneous evaluations proved both en- 
lightening and amusing. 


Ima Venable 


After the semi-formal dinner in the 
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Hotel Samarkand dining room, Esther 
Schuster, Secretary of the Southern Sec- 
tion, opened the evening general session 
at which May Hill Arbuthnot, author 
of Children and Books, and Mildred 
Batchelder, Executive Secretary of the 
Children’s Division of the American Li- 
brary Association, were principal speak- 
ers. Miss Batchelder appealed to our 
professional conscience with informa- 
tion and news from A. L. A. head- 
quarters. 


Mrs. Arbuthnot was the inspirational 
highlight of the convention. Her topic 
was “Poetry from Mother Goose to 
T. S. Eliot”. Her ability to read, to 
hold an audience entranced in the emo- 
tion of her “singing words” is rare. 
Many of the poems she repeated that 
brought forth tears and laughter from 
all, are found in Time For Poetry, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot’s anthology of  chil- 
dren’s poetry, published this year by 
Scott, Foresman. There will be an 
album of records, “Poetry Time’, to 
accompany the book. 


A warm Sunday morning found many 
of us taking early morning walks to ab- 
sorb as much of Spring as possible be- 
fore returning to Northern rain or 
Southern smog. At nine o'clock break- 
fast, librarians gathered for “Interest 
Breakfasts” according to the school level 
with which they worked. The Junior 
College Section was lead by Edla Wal- 
ter and Ruth Bradley. Maurine Har- 
din and Marjorie Schramling were host- 
esses for the Senior High School group. 
Elsie Gates and Margaret Glassey con- 
ducted the Junior High discussion and 
Elize Butler and Evelyn Hill were 
chairmen for the meeting on Element- 
ary school library standards. 


At the General Session after break- 
fast, Elizabeth Hamilton, Children’s 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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REPORT FROM FRESNO CO. 


Eleanor E. Beach, Librarian, 
Fresno City Schools 


The Fresno County School Library, 
which maintains a centralized service 
for county schools, is now housed in the 
new and spacious Fresno County School 
Administration Building. In its present 
location, the library occupies quarters 
on three floors of the building, a di- 
vision of space designed to provide max- 
imum efficiency in the use of materials, 
and in the use of reading room and 
workroom area. Mrs. Virginia Crab- 
tree, Coordinator of Libraries for the 
Fresno County Schools, states that the 
entire book collection of over three 
hundred thousand volumes has _ been 
assembled in the new building, and that 
there is ample expansion space for 
growth. 


‘Terrazzo tile murals at the entrance 
of the building, and within the foyer, 
emphasize the part which the school as 
a whole, and the school library in par- 
ticular, plays in the life of the student. 
These beautiful colored murals develop 
the. theme “That they may grow in wis- 
dom and stature” and stress that 
“Knowledge is Strength.” 


Within the library proper, the main 
reading room is large enough for teach- 
ers to come in and make personal selec- 
tions and evaluations of professional 
books, supplementary textbooks, leisure 
reading books, and publisher’s samples. 
A private elevator connects with the 
two floors below, so that library per- 
sonnel may have ready access from one 
department to another. On the well- 
lighted ground floor an especially plan- 
ned ‘“work-room” provides for the full- 
time mending job being done, and also 
for the processing of new books. 
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PARENT EDUCATION IDEA: 


BOOK BRUNCH FOR MOTHERS 


Ima Venable, Librarian, Jefferson Jr. High, 


Long Beach 


As part of the P.T.A. educational 
program, which provides for a depart- 
ment of books and reading, the school 
librarian organized a reading club for 
mothers. Known as the Book Brunch, 
this group has met for two years on the 
second Thursday of each month at 
10:00 in the Stephen’s Reading room 
of the Jefferson Junior High School 
Library. 


Mothers take turns as _ hostesses, 
serving coffee and rolls. Over the coffee 
cup each gives a brief resume of a book 
she has read recently. Books on adoles- 
cent psychology and other family prob- 
lems, owned by the P.T.A., are circu- 
lated at the Brunch. Each mother is 
invited to purchase a book which she 
may exchange with other members of 
the group. 


Guest reviewers are featured at each 
meeting and teachers who are free from 
classes during that period may attend 
the Brunch and enjoy the reviews. Oc- 
casionally the librarian reviews a book 
or features programs which 
serve to acquaint parents with the books 
their children are reading. 


student 


Mrs. Crabtree reports that the Fresno 
County School Library currently pro- 
vides library service for 1107 elementary 
school teachers and 383 high school 


teachers in Fresno County. Five sched- 
uled book deliveries per year are made 


to 100 elementary school districts and to 
twelve high schools. Many of these 
schools have been affiliated for central- 
ized library service since 1921. 








CARE-UNESCO CHILDREN’S BOOK FUND 


ELIZABETH O. WILLIAMS, Library Department, Los Angeles City Schools 


The CARE-UNESCO Children’s 
Book Fund solicits contributions to pro- 
vide new, carefully selected American 
youth literature for overseas libraries, 
schools, orphanages and other institu- 
tions serving young people, as a means 
of promoting better understanding be- 
tween the children of the world. 


It is sponsored by CARE and 
UNESCO, the American Library As- 
sociation, and the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 


In the Los Angeles City Schools an 
optional fund-raising campaign was au- 
thorized by the Board of Education for 
the CARE-UNESCO Children’s Book 
Fund for 1950-51. A bulletin sent to 
all schools suggested that “Individuals 
and organization such as World 
Friendship Clubs, UNESCO Commit- 
tees, Foreign Language Clubs, Library 
Clubs, Faculty Clubs, undoubtedly will 
be interested in making contributions so 
that youth in other countries may have 
training for the responsibility and lead- 
ership they will have to assume in tech- 
nical and political fields. Senior classes 
may choose to donate class memorial 
funds for this purpose. Gifts of $10.00 
or more carry the privilege of indicat- 
ing the country, the school, and the type 
of books to be sent.” 


Many schools held assembly _pro- 
grams with displays of books and speak- 
ers from the CARE office. A fact sheet 
prepared by the CARE office describes 
the plan and lists the titles supplied in 
the ten individual packages so that in- 
dividuals and schools subscribing $10.00 
or more may indicate the group they 
prefer to send and the country or indi- 
vidual to receive it. Titles in these lists 
were selected by the International Re- 
lations Committee of the American Li- 
brary Association’s Division of Librar- 
ies for Children and Young People. 
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The program was launched in Los 
Angeles at the dinner of the Los An- 
geles School Library Association when 
Jasmine Britton was honored as the 
leader in developing this program in Los 
Angeles. A fund of over $200.00 was 
presented to CARE in Miss Britton’s 
name in recognition of her contribution 
to the library profession and her special 
interest in furthering CARE-UNESCO 
BOOK FUND for the children of the 
world. This tribute came as a delight- 
ful surprise to Miss Britton who was 
traveling in Mexico. Her response was 
in keeping with the philosophy she has 
lived, “No tribute could delight me 
more. I am most happy it developed in 
this way—an on-going influence which 
is as life itself should be.” 


Over $1,000.00 has been subscribed 
by Los Angeles Schools to date and con- 
tributions are being received daily ac- 
cording to the local CARE office. Last 
year the schools subscribed $2,000.00 for 
the young people’s books. 

This activity is highly recommended 
as a concrete expression of the 
UNESCO program for boys and girls 
of all ages. If today’s children are 
taught to understand each other, to- 
morrow’s men and women may truly 
live together in a world united in 
friendship and peace. Books are the 
natural messengers of such understand- 
ing. 


Take a Tip 


From Mpyrtie Imhoff, San Diego, 
comes the following suggestion : 


I use different colored cardboard for 
labels on each row of card catalog draw- 
ers. One can see at a glance whether a 
drawer has been put in at the wrong 


place. 


= 
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JASMINE 


In February Jasmine Britton went to 
Mexico with several friends for a vaca- 
tion which was followed by her resig- 
nation from her position as Head Super- 
visor in the Instructional Aids and 
Services Branch of the Curriculum 
Division of the Los Angeles city schools. 
This is the beginning of another lively 
chapter in Miss Britton’s life which 
will be as rich and as stimulating as her 
years in Los Angeles. 


Her work has never had narrow 
limits. From the time of her training at 
Smith College and the Carnegie Library 
School at Pittsburgh and her study at 
Geneva she has thought of libraries for 
children and young people in large terms 
and great possibilities. As president of 
the California Library Association, 
member of the Council and of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the American Library 
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Association, she has made and carried 
out far-reaching plans. Her ability to 
stimulate others is one of her strongest 
characteristics. Again and again librar- 
ians have accomplished the impossible 
because of her vision and her faith that 
the idea—no matter how ambitious— 
could be completed. 


Through her generous and wisely 
directed help, scores of young people 
have been able to finish school, college 
or professional training. She has given 
encouragement to artists, authors, librar- 
ians and teachers and pointed the way to 
independent and creative work. Instead 
of a formal farewell, the school librar- 
ians in Los Angeles have made generous 
gifts to the CARE book program, hon- 
oring her and recognizing her contribu- 
tions to international and professional 
ideals. 


ARE THE ONLY BOOKS WRITTEN AND 
Sums Books PUBLISHED BY WESTERNERS FOR BETTER 


NEW — 


Sunset Planting Ideas for 
Your Southern California Garden 
Your Northern California Garden 
Your Northwest Garden 


How to Plan and Build Your 
Fireplace 
How to Grow African Violets 
Flower Garden Book 
Visual Garden Manual 
Flower Arrangement Book 
Vegetable Garden Book 
(New Ed.)* 
Cook Book of Favorite Recipes 
Host and Hostess Book 
Kitchen Cabinet Recipes Vol. I...... 1. .00 
Kitchen Cabinet Recipes Vol. II 
Kitchen Cabinet Recipes Vol. III... 
*Published in 1950. 


WESTERN LIVING 


All Western Foods Cook Book 
Salad Book 
Sunset Ideas for Landscaping 
Your Home* 
Western Ranch House Book.........- 
Cabin Plan Book 
Homes for Western Living 
Barbecue Book (New Ed.)* 
Barbecue Cook Book* 
Barbecue Cook Book— 
Casebound* 
Craft Manual 
8 New titles scheduled for i951" 


LANE PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 


ORDER FROM YOUR REGULAR BOOK SUPPLIER 








A SABBATICAL LEAVE IS FUN 


ARIEL STEPHENS, Librcrian 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach 


I had been a school librarian some 
fourteen years when one Sunday I de- 
cided to play a game of golf. During the 
game, my head and a stray golf ball 
from the neighboring fairway tried to 
occupy the same space. The result was 
threefold; a concussion, a siege in the 
hospital and time to examine my life— 
both personal and professional. I asked 
myself a few questions. Was I so intent 
on library techniques and routines that 
I was becoming insensitive to the educa- 
tional trends of a modern, complex high 
school? Was I becoming too superficial 
in my knowledge of books—depending 
on reviews instead of developing my own 
critical judgment? Was I glibly pro- 
fessing to understanding and tolerance 
of people from a different culture than 
mine as I narrowed my contacts to peo- 
ple with a similar background and ac- 
tivities as mine? I wondered if I could 
relate successfully to people of other in- 
terests since my way of life was follow- 
ing such a set pattern. Was I following 
too closely the traditions of the public 
librarians instead of helping to create 
the profession of a school librarian? 

I decided that a year at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, might 
help tc answer a few of my questions. 
New York City has always fascinated 
me; it would give me an opportunity to 
recover from my little accident. The 
Admissions Office was a little hesitant 
in acting on my application. To recover 
from a concussion was not the most 
usual reason for seeking admission; be- 
sides my background was a little unor- 
thodox. I was eventually admitted and 
permitted to work on a Master’s Degree 
in counseling and guidance. 


Studying at Teachers’ College was 
most interesting and stimulating. I chose 
courses which would have some bearing 
on library work and wrote my papers 
from the point of view of a librarian. In 
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a course on the presentation of vocational 
materials, 1 worked with a group of vo- 
cational counselors in evaluating pamph- 
lets and books in this field. Their evalu- 
ation was thorough and they required a 
high standard of accuracy, of compre- 
hensiveness, and of interesting presenta- 
tion. It was surprising that these coun- 
selors, without exception, worked up 
their files of vocational materials inde- 
pendently of the school librarian. In a 
course in curriculum development, I be- 
came aware how completely educators 
are using books to meet the felt needs 
of young people. I didn’t dare suggest 
that a child might read a poem just be- 
cause it was a beautiful poem. I didn’t 
dare suggest that a child might read 
Huckleberry Finn just because it would 
be fun. Such rank heresy! 


The major course in guidance was tre- 
mendously interesting to me. It gave me 
great confidence since for once in my 
life I was a “resource” person—there 
were nc other librarians enrolled. I was 
constantly being asked for my opinion 
on every phase of the counseling pro- 
gram which touched the library. I 
found myself as glib in offering words 
of wisdom as any of these youngsters 
raised in the tradition of progressive 
education. It seems to me that librarians 
have a definite place in a counseling 
program. We can cooperate with the 
counseling staff and we can also initiate 
counseling through books. It would 
probably mean some concentrated effort 
on learning our book collections anew 
from the standpoint of the problems 
presented. 


The theater has always been a hobby 
of mine so I thought I might develop 
my critical sense through the drama. I 
saw practically all the plays on Broad- 
way without discrimination. One week 
it was Mae West in “Diamond Lil’, 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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EDNA ANDERSON 


HAZEL ZIMMERMAN, Librarian 
Jordan High School, Long Beach 


“What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then if ever come perfect days—” 


In this June of 1951, Edna E. Ander- 
son, Supervisor of Libraries in the Long 
Beach Schools, will find her “perfect 
days” of leisure begin as her resignation 
takes effect. 

For Miss Anderson, leisure will not 
mean idleness. Those who have known 
her in the busy years of her active li- 
brary work, know that she has many 
absorbing interests; taking moving pic- 
tures, travel, reading and seeing her 
many friends. When someone asked 
her “What will you do when you re- 
tire?” Edna said, “Why, I'll go right 
on living, only I'll have much more 
time to do it in.” 

Looking back over the varied activi- 
ties of her years of service, Miss Ander- 
son can well be proud of her achieve- 
ment. After graduation from New 
Mexico State College, she entered the 
Los Angeles Library School, now part 
of the University of Southern California. 
Her first job was in the Long Beach 
Public Library where she was in charge 
of cataloging and accession work. Dur- 
ing the First World War she took a 
leave of absence to go to Washington 
to do cataloging for the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Aeronautics. 


In 1920 Miss Anderson entered the 
school system as librarian at Long Beach 
Polytechnic High School. In pre-earth- 
quake days this was a huge and busy 
library. She stayed on through the try- 
ing days of salvage and re-establishment 
of library service. Just recently she has 
had the pleasure of assisting with plans 
for a new and glamorous Polytechnic 
library. 

In 1936 she became assistant super- 
visor of libraries and in 1944 was ap- 
pointed Supervisor, in charge of Libr- 
aries, Kindergarten through City Col- 
lege. Under Miss Anderson’s leader- 
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ship, the status of school libraries in 
Long Beach has been strengthened. 
With the establishment of many new 
schools and the rebuilding of others de- 
stroyed in the earthquake, her exper- 
ience and foresight: have been of inesti- 
mable value in the planning of new li- 
brary quarters. 


In spite of the size of her job as Su- 
pervisor, Miss Anderson has taken time 
for professional activity with the School 
Library Association, Southern Section. 
She has served on several committees, 
was chairman of the Professional com- 
mittee and edited the Association Bulle- 
tin for a year. 


Her conviction that the school library 
has a direct contribution to make to the 
education of the individual, over and 
above its roll of assisting all branches 
of the curriculum, has been an inspira- 
tion to all the librarians associated with 
her. 


In Long Beach we shall miss her 
friendly counsel, but we offer her hear- 
ty congratulations on many jobs well 
done, and best wishes for years of per- 
fect June days when, if she wishes, she 
can just sit and smell the flowers. 


S.L.A.C. State Meeting 


(Continued from Page 10) 

Book Editor of Morrow and Company, 
answered the question ““What’s Worth 
Writing About?”. We left this meet- 
ing assured that many of the books we 
feel must be written for children will 
find impetus in Mrs. Hamilton’s per- 
sonal convictions and interest in her 
authors. 


The 1951 convention officially ended 
at noon on Sunday, allowing time for 
luncheon and a leisurely drive home 
along the very blue ocean and through 
the newly green hills. With thanks to 
our competent officers for worthwhile 
meetings,’ new friends and ‘traditional 
Santa Barbara hospitality, California li- 
brarians already look forward to the 
1952 meeting. 








NOTES ON RECRUITMENT 


DORIS RYDER WATTS, Librarian 
Bret Harte Branch Library, Long Beach 


The American Library Association 
stands firm as a bulwark of democracy 
in the decision to devote its seventy-fifth 
anniversary year to a restatement of the 
American heritage in terms of present 
day crises. The day of the timid libra- 
rian has passed indeed. The “Custodian 
of the book,” it seems, must venture 
forth from his ivory tower determined 
to fight on behalf of the reader for his 
freedom of access to ideas. Surely, “I am 
a Librarian” should be said with great 
pride and, I think, with a feeling of 
deep humility. For the library today 
stands firm as one of the last great 
strongholds of intellectual freedom. The 
“Library Bill of Rights’ needs to be 
read and re-read in order that each of 
us may realize and act upon the knowl- 
edge that we represent ‘“‘an institution of 
education for democratic living”; op- 
posed to discrimination of any kind and 
dedicated to keeping the people aware of 
the true meaning of the words “Ameri- 
can Heritage.” 

The ideals of the profession, however, 
cannot be greater than the individuals 
who represent them. The standards of 
librarianship must not be higher than 
the intellectual and spiritual capacities 
of those recruited to its service. We des- 
perately need the best minds and the 
strongest personalities in our ranks if we 
hope to keep the library mobilized for 
democracy. How are we going to accom- 
plish this? Through recruitment — con- 
tinual, personal recruitment and inten- 
sive drives whenever possible. It’s rather 
a desperate need we face, is it not? 

This year the Alumnae Association of 
the University of Southern California 
Library School is trying a recruitment 
program on an extended basis. Recog- 
nizing the fact that librarians are al- 
ways bowed under a heavy burden of 
inescapable minutiae, the Recruitment 
Committee has asked a large number 
of Alumnae to do a little, instead of 
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asking a faithful few to do a lot. We 
have arbitrarily divided Southern Cali- 
fornia into a number of small geograph- 
ical units, each of which is headed by 
an “Area Chairman.” These chairmen, 
knowing their communities and being 
familiar with their school systems, will 
arrange to have a speaker scheduled 
for Vocational Guidance classes, or 
for a “Vocations Day” wherever one 
is held. Our plan has been to stress two 
things: first, that the speaker have a 
dynamic personality (or at least one 
which is appealing to the adolescent) 
and be able to present librarianship as a 
challenging, rewarding, career; and sec- 
ond, that the group addressed not be 
limited to library helpers, but rather 
that it be composed of a cross-section of 
superior high-school students who have 
the qualities the profession must recruit 
if it is to carry out its ideals, and con- 
tinue to gain in strength. Reports of the 
degree of success attained in each .area 
will be submitted to the chairman at 
the close of the school year. 

We feel that this idea may have merit 
because we think it is important to in- 
troduce the idea of librarianship to a 
large number of high school students 
who have already evidenced leadership 
qualities. We believe that more young 
people will become interested in our pro- 
fession if they are told about it soon 
enough and given a real understanding 
of its scope and its importance in the 
American way of life. We hope that this 
is one way to do it. 


No doubt everyone knows by now 
about Mitten Display Letters. They 
are wonderful time savers. Made of 
Mitten’s Seramik tile they come in var- 
ious sizes with pins on back. White 
only. They also have the track letter 
style. 

Address: Mitten’s Display Letters, 


Redlands, California; Avg. set sells for 
$17.80. 
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A Sabbatical Leave Is Fun 
(Continued from Page 14) 


the next week “Come Back, Little 
Sheba’. One unforgettable evening, it 
was Mary Martin and Ezio Pinza in 
“South Pacific’. I decided what I 
thought of them and read Brooks Atkin- 
son in The Times later. Sometimes, we 
agreed. It was fun. 


Teachers’ College is just a big Inter- 
national House. It was fun eating in 
the cafeteria (the social center of the 
school) to see who would eat at your 
table. It might be a seductive Indian 
girl draped gracefully in her sari. It 
might be an English girl trying to make 
ends meet on the few dollars she was 
allowed to bring to our country. It 
might be a colored boy from the deep 
south working on his doctorate in music. 
It might be a little Philippine girl here 
cn a scholarship to absorb new ideas to 
take back to her beloved islands. Soon 
these did not seem to be of a different 
race or culture. ‘They were just people 
and very interesting and stimulating 
people. 


One thing I learned definitely during 
my sabbatical year—librarians can hold 
their own with any group. I met a wide 
variety of people and they all acted as 
if I had something to offer. Even Gen- 
eral Eisenhower seemed interested in 
knowing why I came to Columbia when 
California had such good schools. He 
seemed pleased when I admitted that 
seeing New York had something to do 
with my choice. I went backstage to 
meet the Indian dancer, Uday Shankar, 
and he was most affable. The taxi 
drivers in New York who are my bud- 
dies are legion. 


In auditing a class in school library 
administration, I realized anew that our 
profession is unique and most important. 
We don’t need to lean on the public 
library and we don’t need to feel like 
appendages to the teaching picfession. 
We are a profession in our own right. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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BOOKS 
- 


Books of All Publishers 
Supplied to Schools and 
Libraries 


Our Trained Staff is Always 
at Your Service 


> 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books 
prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. Trade books of 
all publishers, both Adult and 
Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


. 4 
MAGAZINES 


We specialize in Subscriptions to all 


publications. We solicit your bids. 


> 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News 
Company, Inc. 


San Francisco 5, California 


657 HOWARD STREET 





we are 








THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE LIBRARY CONSULTANT 


MAURINE S. HARDIN, Professional Chairman School Library Association of California 


The need for a State School Library 
Consultant was adequately verified when 
Mr. Hogan of the State Department of 
Education requested that a representa- 
tive of the School Library Association of 
California be present “‘to help justify 
the need for such a position”’ at the hear- 
ing of the 1951-52 Budget Committee 
last October. 


We are indebted to Dr. Simpson, Mr. 
Hogan and others of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, to Miss Mabel 
Gillis, the State Librarian and our good 
friend, and to Natalie Lapike for their 
outstanding representation in our behalf. 
They have acted aggressively and with 
promptness in their sincere request for 
this position. 

Natalie Lapike was our able repre- 
sentative who met with the State Direc- 
tor of Finance, the State Auditor, and 
the members of the State Department of 
Education. But in spite of all efforts the 
request was eliminated from the final 
budget. 


A lack of understanding concerning 
the library facilities available to all the 
children and teachers in the outlying 
areas—outside the metropolitan center, 
caused deletion of this position from the 
final budget, for this year. The follow- 
ing statement expresses this: 


“It was not felt that the over-all 
problems of library management were 
important enough to extend State-level 
consultative services when the employ- 
ment of adequate librarians should be 
sufficient to solve most of the technical 
aspects of the job.” 


It is worthy of mention here that 
California is now one of a few states 
that gives no time for school library con- 
sultant service in the State Department 
of Education. 


The program ahead depends upon the 
efforts of all California school librar- 
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ians. To keep alive the interest in the 
consultant position, we must each be 
more aware of the legislators in our own 
communities. We must acquaint those 
about us with our needs. When the 
next budget is to be presented we must 
have others asking for library service for 
all of California’s children! 


This is what you can do! In each 
community inform these agencies of the 
need for a State School Library Con- 
sultant: 


A. A. U. W. 
C. T. A. Districts. 


Farm Bureau representatives through 
the Grange and Home Demonstration 
agencies. 


Parent Teacher’s Association groups. 


State legislators, especially the mem- 
bers of the Education Committee. 


May we count upon each of you to 
help retain the momentum already 
gained? 


BULLETIN STAFF CHANGES 
The following officers will serve on 
the California School Library Bulletin 
Staff for the year 1951-1952. Any com- 
munications regarding the next school 
year’s bulletin should be addressed to 
them. 


Editor: Miss Lucile Wester, Elm- 
hurst Junior High School, Oakland; 
home, 1515 Scenic Ave., Berkeley. 


Subscription Editor: Mrs. Mary S. 
Warrenburg, Harry Ells Junior High, 
33rd and MacDonald, Richmond, Cali- 
fornia; home, 458 McLaughlin Ave., 
Richmond. 


Business Manager: Miss Beulah Dil- 
lenbeck, Westlake Junior High School, 
Oakland; home, 157 Ronada Ave., 
Piedmont. 


OUR FAR-FLUNG LIBRARIANS 


Mishmar Haemek, Israel 


The California Library Association 
for Schools 

Southern Section 

Dear Secretary: 


Since 1930 I have cherished and used 
your “A List of Books for High School 
Librarians for California,’ published in 
1928. I have worked in high school, 
teacher training schools, and Children’s 
Public Libraries in England, China, 
Japan, Australia, and now am in a fine 
high school in the new state of Israel 
where the library needs a lot of new 
books—I shall be tremendously grateful 
for a copy of the latest edition of any 
such publications you now have as sug- 
gestions for the books. But I have 
another reason, as well. 


I want the authority of your august 
body in showing that classification num- 
bers for a high school library need not 
run into second decimals. I find a mania 
for decimals among semi-trained librar- 
ians. The prize instance was in a Uni- 
versity library I took over in China and 
found one book on social surveys of 
cities and only one, but its number had 
7 decimal places, as given by Dewey for 
such a section of Chicago!! 


Of course, this decimal business is of 
a very minor value compared to the list 
of books, and this I await with rather 
extravagant anticipation; as there is 
money for new books and a great need. 


I am living in a real settlement here 
—my husband and I have recently come 
to Israel, being particularly keen on the 
adventurous life necessitated by the 
tasks of reclaiming the land and of of- 
fering citizenship to such crowds of im- 
migrants from lands where Jews were 
mistreated. 


Our little wooden hut arrived from 
Tel Aviv Monday afternoon of this 
week, and two days later the four car- 
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A Sabbatical Leave Is Fun 
(Continued from Page 17) 
We are school librarians because we 
think living with books is important and 
because we enjoy working with young 
people. 


Since I am practically a native Cali- 
tornian, the change of season in the 
East was interesting. The fall coloring 
of the Connecticut countryside, the 
lovely lilacs behind grey New Hamp- 
shire stone walls, the dogwood at Valley 
Forge, the Easter lillies in Bermuda— 
they all thrilled me. I loved riding 
down Riverside Drive on a bus just to 
see the leafless trees against the sunset 


sky. 


My sabbatical year was so much fun, 
so inceresting and stimulating that I 
wish all librarians could have a similar 
experience. Just don’t get hit with a 
zolf ball in order to have the experience. 


NEWS NOTE 


Congratulations to Marguerite Gas- 
par and Luciel Anderson of Santa Ma- 
ria Union High School! A picture of 
one of their exhibits appears in the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, February, 1951, 
page 457. Also their booklet on voca- 
tional education, Perhaps I'll Be, is in- 
cluded in the Vertical File Service, Feb- 
ruary, 1951, page 10. The booklet is 
an “annotated list of career-minded fic- 
tion and some exceptional non-fiction”, 
and may be purchased in mimeographed 
form from Marguerite Gaspar, Santa 
Maria Union High School, Santa Ma- 
ria. The price, seventy-five cents. 


penters went back to Tel Aviv after 
finishing their job of putting up the hut. 
Connecting water and electricity, and 
filling the cement floor remain to be 
done and then we shall move in. It is 
all very interesting. 


Again my gratitude for your help— 
Sincerely yours, 
Elizabeth Goucher Chapman 





FROM REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 





AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF MICHIGAN ON 
THE EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Criteria for evaluation of the loyalty 


factor as expressed in instructional 
materials: 


Materials of instruction dealing with 


social, cultural, and governmental issues 
are constructive, friendly to democracy, 
and non-subversive when: 


i. 


NR 





In the study of democracy both its 
accomplishments and failures are 
examined. 

Social living is not based on_per- 
fectionism. Democracy has a brilliant 
record of accomplishments but these 
have often grown out of certain fail- 
ures. Materials should show a certain 
balance in selection and organization 
of content. 

In the treatment of the individual’s 
relationship to government his obli- 
gations are stressed as well as his 
rights. 

Naturally the rights of the individual 
have been stressed in this country 
because we are a young republic that 
has but recently fought its way to 
freedom. It is easy for Americans to 
dwell only upon the rights of the 
individual without placing an equal 
emphasis on the obligations of the 
individual who has the privilege of 
living in a free society. Materials of 
instruction which are prepared for 
wide usage should seek to show the 
interdependence existing between 
rights and obligations in a self-gov- 
erning society. 

In the presentation of the bitter 
truths of the history of democracy, 
an attempt is made to present con- 
structive recommendations for pre- 
venting recurrence of the undesirable 
results described. 

Reactionary dictatorships built their 
propaganda upon the great scandals 
of democracy. Those interested in 
helping this country to improve dem- 
ocracy are privileged to review the 


an 


past for failure but are obligated to 
use their findings for some construct- 
ive purpose. Muckraking for sensa- 
tional purposes only has no place in 
materials of instruction. 


. The materials help students to de- 


velop their own methods of propa- 
ganda analysis to be applied to all 
situations. 

The use of propaganda has become 
almost a science. It has grown with 
the great expansion of the means of 
communication. The greatest safe- 
guard against subversive propaganda 
is the equipping of every citizen in a 
free society with a critical mind and 
with skill in identifying the weapons 
of his antagonist—the propagandist. 
Even the author of materials might 
well warn against unconsidered ac- 
ceptance of the opinions expressed 
in his own writing. 

In dealing with controversial issues 
both sides of the issue are fairly pre- 
sented. 

The adult, and in like manner the 
person in school preparing for adult- 
hood, lives in a world of controversy. 
Life does not present prepared solu- 
tions in this day and age. Hence, 
education has a tremendous task of 
developing the ability to analyze, the 
ability to discriminate between fact 
and wish, the ability to arrive co- 
operatively at working solutions, ten- 
tative though they may be. The stu- 
dent should learn to recognize his 
own prejudices as well as the prej- 
udices of others. Instructional mater- 
ials should be prepared with a full 
appreciation of the problem of the 
learner—the student who will use 
them. The author should seek to 
label generalizations as generaliza- 
tions, opinions as opinions, and facts 
as facts. This does not mean that the 
author should not express his opin- 
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ions. He is not in the same position 
in this respect as is the teacher. How- 
ever, no partisan, sectarian, sectional, 
or factional bias should be expressed 
except as such bias be openly ex- 
pressed and supported by objective 
data. While it may be assumed that 
any citizen may have a bias toward 
democracy as such, it should be re- 
membered that democracy itself can- 
not be supported except as one is 
able to prove that it is the best way 
of life. 

Procedures for using evaluative 


criteria: 


w 


Arrange for joint committees of pro- 
fessional educators and lay persons to 
work cooperatively on the analysis 
and evaluation of instructional ma- 
terials. 

Prepare questionnaires and check 

lists based on the criteria submitted 

in this report to be used as a guide 

by social science teachers, admin- 
istrators, and lay people in analyzing 
and evaluating textbooks and other 
types of instructional materials. The 
items in a questionnaire or check list 
should deal with: 

a. The several types of educational 
purposes that may be served by 
books and other printed materials 
used in classrooms. 

b. The extent to which statements 
of fact are documented. 

c. The extent to which the five cri- 
teria of the first section. of this 
report are met. 

Analyze the purposes of the author 
by securing information about his ex- 
perience and competence in the field 
in which he writes—his standing 
among recognized authorities in his 
field — other contributions he has 
made to the interpretation of know- 
ledge in his field. 





Recommend that the school system 
develop a statement of policy on the 
teaching of controversial issues. (The 
policy developed in the Cincinnati 
Public School System might be of 
use as an example. ) 


a 


. Discriminate between source mater- 
ials such as Mein Kampf and text- 
books. Any document is admissable to 
a learning situation. The question 
of its relationship to the course or 
unit should be determined. 
Cautions and Safeguards: 

1. Interpretation of materials is often 
aided by studying the selfish interests 
and known biases of authors and 
sponsors of materials. 

2. The evaluation of parts of materials 
out of context is obviously unjust. 

3. Authors and editors always work 
against space requirements and thus 
should be given the benefit of the 
doubt when interpretation of intent 
is questioned. 

+. Democracy is based on free speech— 
there can be no freedom without it. 

5. Material not prepared for school or 
college use will not conform to text- 
book criteria. When instructors 
bring in realistic materials on any 
issue the only question is whether the 
instructor presents both sides of a 
given issue. 

6. Democracy is not a fragile institu- 

tion, and when fairly presented 

neither suffers by comparison nor 
needs a defense. 


News Note 

‘The school librarians of the $.L.A.C.., 
Southern Section, joined the children’s 
librarians of the California Library As- 
sociation’s Southern District on April 
7th at San Diego for a very successful 
meeting. ‘he pleasantly informal out- 
door luncheon at the Organ Pavilion 
was followed by a more cerebral repast 
when we met at 2:30 to hear Mrs. 
Eloise McGraw, author of Sawdust in 
Flis Shoes. Mrs. McGraw spoke with 
humor and gusto in a delightfully in- 
formative talk on book plots and writing 
generally, and her own writing. spe- 
cifically. All who were present were 
unanimous in that the San 
‘a lovely way to 


agreeing 
Diego meeting was 
spend an afternoon. 








BOOK DISPLAYS AND THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


VESTA PENROD, Teacher Assistant 
San Diego City Schools Library 


Giving bulletin boards a new look is 
a problem that can challenge (and some- 
times exhaust) the most fertile imagina- 
tion. However, with the aid of the 
Children’s Book Council Calender, the 
Department of Commerce list of special 
days, weeks and months, and the N.E.A. 
publication Special Days and Weeks 
Which Schools Are Sometimes Asked to 
Observe, changing scenes are suggested 
for various seasons and special events. 
But more than eye-catching is involved 
when an exhibit is used to promote good 
education in our schools. 

At the San Diego City Schools Li- 
brary we encourage teachers to make the 
best use of library books in their class- 
rooms by exhibiting special interest col- 
lections. Preparing the displays requires 
time, artistic ability, and planning for 
the educational values to be gained from 
them. Therefore, displays we have al- 
ready used are made available to the 
elementary schools on a_ loan_ basis 
throughout the school year. Posters, 
jackets, book collections, and other ma- 
terials are checked out to schools for 
varying periods of time. Through at- 
tractive format we attempt to arouse in 
teachers a desire to improve their teach- 
ing by widening their acquaintance with 
the best of children’s books in all areas 
of school life. 

One of our popular “kits”? has been a 
replica thirty inches in diameter of the 
Newbery Award Medal together with 
books and jackets of the winning titles. 
This is of perennial interest as a March 
display just before award announcements 
are made, for through it we stimulate 
interest in the carrent selections as well 
reintroduce those of former years. 
“Give Away” lists of Newbery and 
Caldecott Award books showing where 
they are located in our library aid 
teachers in choosing recreational reading 
for their classes. 


as 
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Another exhibit much in demand is 
material with emphasis on United States 
history and patriotism. Many of our 
schools have been supplied with attrac- 
tive displays centered in biographies of 
tamous Americaas under the caption 
“People Whom We Should Know”. 
Criticisms that schools have failed to 
acquaint pupils with our national heri- 
tage have been answered by arrange- 
ments of books and book jackets of the 
many worthwhile biographies now being 
used in our schools. In our library we 
have used the months of January and 
February to highlight famous people. 
A birthday calendar for January featur- 
ing books about well-known people born 
in that month has been a favorite with 
teachers who never fail to ask if there 
will be a similar Gne each month.* 

Aids in the teaching of skills, attitudes 
and appreciations are always welcomed 
by teachers. One of the areas being 
stressed in our schools is that of creative 
writing. An array of books giving class- 
room techniques for developing creative 
ability together with examples from chil- 
dren’s writing have been used to intro- 
duce this phase of the curriculum to 
teachers. 

Other occasions when the value of the 
library to the whole educational program 
may be featured are during the orienta- 
tion program for new teachers; during 
the weeks when new units are being 
initiated; and for public relations pur- 
poses such as during a bond campaign 
ov a parent-teacher meeting. What 
children read in school is to many peo- 
ple the best answer to the question: 
“What are our schools teaching?” 

Measuring the impact of a particular 
exhibit on the use of materials empha- 
sized is always a matter of estimation 
and no definite conclusions can be drawn 
as to the actual effect of that particular 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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LIBRARY SHORT-CUTS — PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 


L. HERMAN SMITH, Librarian 
Pasadena City College 


. Instruction in the Use of the Library 

Feeling the inadequacy of sporadic 
library lectures, even in conjunction 
with existing lantern slides, film- 
strips, or moving pictures, in the initi- 
ation of freshmen and new students 
into the mysteries of the library, we 
recently undertook at Pasadena City 
College the production of a new 
sound-film for this purpose. The Li- 
brarian’s collaborators were Mr. 
Lowell Barker, assistant coordinator 
in the Extended Day Division, and 
Mrs. Hazel Kugler, cosmetology in- 
structor, who had already produced 
several instructional films in the field 
of cosmetology. 

An attempt was made to fulfill the 
following requirements which we had 
set up for ourselves: 

Visual appeal (i.e. a color-film) 

Adult approach 

Suitability for high school, jun- 

ior college, and college use 

Technical ingenuity (achieved 

by the virtual elimination of 

student actors and the use of an 
animation technique ) 

5. Comprehensive coverage 

The title chosen for the film, 
“Keys to the Library”, was certainly 
not striking for its originality, but it 
allowed us to develop our theme 
rather effectively by the use of a pic- 
torial chart with a large key in the 
center, from which a red arrow 
moved in turn, toward each of the 
“keys” about to be portrayed: a floor 
plan, the card catalog, the Reader’s 
Guide, the encyclopedia, the diction- 
ary, and the biographical dictionary. 

The finished film is 515 feet in 

length, and the running time 14 
minutes. It will be shown at the 
May meeting of School Library As- 
sociation, Southern Section. Inquiries 
as to purchase and distribution of the 
film may be directed to L. Herman 


whro— 
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Smith, 
College. 
Dewey Decimal Chart 

A new visual aid for the demon- 
stration of the Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification has recently been used suc- 
cessfully at Pasadena City College, 
and is briefly depicted in the film just 
described. It is a chart arranged in 
the form of a wheel, divided into 10 
segments representing the 10 main 
classes of D. C., and further sub- 
divisions under each class. Pictorial 
representations of each subject shown 
appear at the outer circumference of 
the wheel. The chart, entitled “‘Li- 
brarian’s Visual Aid Chart (World 
of Classified Knowledge)” is avail- 
able in four sizes: 18”x18” (printed 
in blue ink on bond paper), 18”x18” 
(each class in a different color on 
bond paper, laminated on heavy card- 
board) ; a large wall chart in color, 
laminated ; 8'4”x11”", printed in blue 
ink on bond paper, available in pack- 
ages of 50. Prices and other informa- 
tion may be secured by writing to the 
manufacturer: Van Allyn Institute, 
P. O. Box 227, Burbank, California. 


Librarian, Pasadena 


City 


. Wheeldex Method 


Several months ago, we _ experi- 
mented at P. C. C. with a Wheeldex, 
using variously colored tabs, in the 
indexing of phonograph records. This 
proved so successful that we have 
decided to use the same method for 
our periodical holdings list. The 
wheels are available in several sizes 
from the Wheeldex Record Service 
Company, 910 South Olive Street, 
Los Angeles. The small “Cub” size, 
used at Pasadena City College, sells 
for $18.25; and the colored tabs cost 
$7.00 per thousand. 

For the indexing of records, we 
use tabs in the following colors: 
salmon—albums; white—orchestral ; 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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SHORTCUTS AND LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Suggested by MARY PEACOCK DOUGLAS 
School Library Workshop, University of Southern California, Summer, 1950 


. Organize materials before starting 


to work. Assemble in a convenient 
place and be sure that working con- 
ditions are comfortable. Form an 
assembly line in processing so that 
one step follows another in logical 
succession. 
student 
possible. 


assistants wherever 


. Put card in pocket and type both at 


the same time. 


. Sort books by subject before classi- 


fying. 


. Place all books on a table and run 


a chalked string across to mark the 
distance for numbering. 


. Shellac across numbering area be- 


fore numbering books with white 


ink. 


. Use household ammonia in water 


for washing shellac brushe sand re- 
moving old numbers from books. 


. Cactus Cleaner (a Demco product) 


is good for removing stylus marks 
and for cleaning the edges of cata- 
log cards. Hold a number of cards 


LIBRARY SHORT-CUTS — 
(Continued from Page 24) 


green—vocal; yellow—instrumental. 
Other colors could be used as desired. 
Copies of the tentative code for in- 
dexing records by this scheme are 
available upon request. 


. Quadruplicate Order Forms 


In order to eliminate duplication 
of effort and cut down clerical time 
involved in typing separate book or- 
der cards, requests for L. C. cards, 
notifications to faculty, etc., for each 
title ordered, it was decided to com- 
bine all these into one quadruplicate 
form with interleaved carbon. These 
four copies are used as follows: 

1. Book order file 

2. Library of Congress card order 

3. Notification to faculty member 


13. 


14. 


together when 


edges. 


tightly cleaning 


. Put all information that you will 


need to know about the book on the 
shelf-list card (including tracing) 
and then omit the tracing from the 
author card. The librarian is the 
only one who needs it. 


. Remove card and pocket from book 


when sending to bindery. Have new 
card ready ior return of book and 
filed as record of what is at the 
bindery. 


. Reinforce magazine covers by cut- 


ting small pieces of brown kraft 
paper and inserting these under the 
staples of the inside and outside of 
the magazine with a nail file or 
knife. 


. Reinforce the front pages of dic- 


tionaries with Thermofilm. 

Use a complete set of Wilson cards 
for each child when teaching the 
use of the library. 

Make only one subject card to rep- 
resent a given subject area, instead 
of a subject card for each title. 


PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 
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who recommended the 
when it is catalogued 
4. Main card catalog, to show that 
the book is on order 
Caution: Make sure that the copy 
which goes to the Library of Con- 
gress conforms to the requirements 
of the Card Division with régard to 
size, arrangement, items included, 
etc. It is recommended that the regu- 
lar L. C. book order slip be copied 
as closely as possible, and that proof 
be submitted to L. C. for approval 
before the form is finally printed. 


book, 


. Miscellaneous 


If you are short of book-trucks, 
have you thought about putting cas- 
tors on your small work-tables, for 
convenience in wheeling books about ? 











FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD—SOME SUGGESTIONS 


MARGUERITE GASPAR, Librarian 
Santa Maria Union High School, 
Santa Maria 


Black crepe paper for background, 
cut out large white circles (for eyes), 
cut and paste in smaller black circles 
for pupils and use in pairs. Use either 
the heading “‘Be Alert!” or “Look! Use 
Your Library”. 

For Lenten bulletin board use purple 
crepe paper for background. Caption 
such as “Never Were Religious Books 
More Vital to Daily Living”. 

“Walking With The Great”. Any 
color may be used for background. Use 
appropriate book jackets about famous 
people interspersed by large cut out foot- 
prints in various sizes. 

“Oh, Say Have You Seen?” For 
patriotic bulletin board. Use red, white 
and blue small flags, patriotic emblem, 
eagle, etc., and appropriate book jackets. 
‘This can be very simple and yet very 
attractive. 

For a small bulletin the following 
could be used. ‘Books to Crow About!” 
Arrange book jackets around a large 
rooster-crowing cut out. 

“We Hand It To You!” 


Use a cut-out hand in which a book 


jacket may be clasped. Change the 
jacket periodically. 
“Sail on—to a Brighter Future— 


With Books.” Use white or bright blue 
background and simple cut-out nautical 
objects such as gull, fish, sail boat, waves, 
etc., and of course, book jackets of ap- 
propriate nature. Drape a tape rope of 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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IRMA SUE DURR, Assistant Librarian 
Kearney Junior and Senior High School, 
San Diego 


1. If there is an “Art Services Dept.” 
in your school or an aimable art depart- 
ment, the librarian can plan a slogan 
for each month of the year and get let- 
ters and appropriate art decorations 
made for the bulletin boards. These let- 
ters and decorations can be placed in a 
large envelope and filed away until 
needed. Book jackets can be selected to 
go with the slogans. 

2. Have your bulletin board letters 
made in sets of a light and a dark color 
then they can be arranged as shadows 
that will make the letters stand out 
much more. 

3. Animate your bulletin board dec- 
orations by using three dimensional 
ideas; for example on the January dis- 
play make colored balloons or horns out 
of construction paper then cut a straight 
strip about % in. thick to match each 
balloon. Wind these % in. strips around 
a pencil and make them curl, then at- 
tach them to your balloons on display. 
‘They will cause much attention and 
comment. Print words on the balloons 
such as ‘Happy New Year” or “Start 
the year with a book’, etc. 

4. For a Christmas display many book 
jackets can be used very effectively by 
tacking them in a large mass at all 
angles on your bulletin board then draw 
an outline of a Christmas tree on top 
of the mass of book jackets. Cut out 
the outline. Be careful to arrange the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD — SOME SUGGESTIONS 


MARGUERITE GASPAR 
(Continued ) 


nautical white along outer edges. 

Two cut-out rockets with caption 
“Books With Power To Take You Far 
and Fast” or “Next Stop the Moon”. 

Use science books’ jackets or any ad- 
venture type jacket. 


IRMA SUE DURR 
(Continued ) 
covers so the titles can be read if pos- 
sible. The nice thing about this idea is 
that you can make your “Jacket Christ- 
mas tree” as large or as small as your 
bulletin board will allow. 

5. If you would like an inexpensive 
but colorful Nativity Scene for your li- 
brary, buy the “The Golden Christmas 
Manger” set by Simon and Schuster. 
$1.00. It has only to be cut out and ar- 
ranged. 





BOOKBINDING 


For Libraries and Schools 


Our exclusive specialty since 1909 


MAGAZINES . substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 


FICTION rebound in attractive Pic- 
ture Covers and impregnated buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match style 
of original covers. A Re-bound book 
will outwear four new copies. 


EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


“We Know How” 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK 
COMPANY 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 





MILDRED WEEKLY, Librarian 
San Diego High School, San Diego 


We often let several departments— 
Home Economics and others—put spe- 
cial exhibits in the library exhibit case. 
Autographed copies of books is an ex- 
hibit which students particularly enjoy. 


Students in art classes usually plan 
very attractive bulletin boards for spe- 
cial days as well as general library pub- 
licity. Or this may also be the respon- 
sibility of the library staff club. The 
Art Service Class at San Diego High 
plans the “Special Day” bulletin boards 
for the library. This last semester one 
of the art classes had a special project 
on library posters. The following ideas 
were cleverly presented : 


CAPTIONS 
The Way To Learn Is To 
Read, Read, Read 
Both pages of the open book were 
completely filled with the word, read. 
Coiled over the pages of the book is , 
of course—Freddy Bookworm. 


Reading Is Fun 

With this a paper jumping jack pops 

through a book. 
Why Worry 
When You Have a Library Full of 
Books At Your School 

A comic character with a _ worried 
look is sketched on one side of the poster 
and an encyclopedia on the other—cap- 
tion in the center. 


Read for Pleasure 
Cartoon character with big bulging 
eyes (which are ping-pong balls slit in 
half) peering over the top of an open 
book. Caption is printed on cover of 


book. 
Read Books and Sail Through 
Your Work 
A ship in full sail is sketched on one 
corner and a book in the lower right- 
hand corner. The caption in the center. 
Find the Things You Want in Books. 








BORROW WHEN YOU CAN 
MADELON D. BLISSERT, Librarian 
Berendo Junior High School, Los Angeles 

A homemaking teacher giving an in- 
stitute session for the Physical Educa- 
tion Department unwittingly provided 
a librarian with a wealth of new, prac- 
tical and exciting ideas for her library. 

When Mrs. Ruth Carillo of Wil- 
mington Junior High School arrived 
early one afternoon in my library and 
started setting the stage for her institute 
session on Bulletin Boards and Exhibit 
Cases my interest was immediately 
aroused and I stayed. 

The room quickly became crowded 
with Physical Education Department 
members, men and women. Surely I 
was in the wrong place—but at the right 
time! 

Possibly a few of the ideas which I 
gathered that afternoon might be of 
interest to other librarians. 

Lettering—Four sets of alphabets, va- 
rious sizes and types printed on medium 
tagboard, were given to each person. 
Our library has used these continually 
ever since as students can quite success- 
fully trace and cut them out of colored 
construction paper as needed. 

Letters placed close together are more 
effective and readable. One with an art 
background would know this—I didn’t. 

For even lettering a string held 
straight and taut with pin or tack at 
each end makes an excellent and easy 
guide. 

For variety combine two sizes or 
styles of letters in heading. 

Paper letters mounted with glue or 
paste to glass push tacks stand out quite 
effectively from their background. 

Have letters in harmony with the 
exhibit. For example, when exhibiting 
work from the Woodshop Department, 
large, fat letters cut from coarse sand- 
paper or wood shavings glued to card- 
board letters are good. 

When mounting letters or pictures on 
bulletin boards place all pins at the 
same angle. They become less conspic- 
uous as they form a design in themselves. 

Serpentine paper becomes attractive 
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BOOK DISPLAYS 
MARTHA L. LAIRD, Librarian 
Abraham Lincoln High School, San Diego 

We have found a good deal of interest 
in displays featuring the new books of 
authors living in the San Diego County 
area. The authors of juvenile books 
have been most generous when a request 
was made for an autographed photo- 
graph. One author, Charles M. 
(Chuck) Martin, who turned to juve- 
niles after a good many years in writ- 
ing western fiction for adults, was kind 
enough to offer to autograph and make 
a hand-written dedication to the chil- 
dren of our school (Lincoln Jr.-Sr. High 
School in San Diego) for his latest three 
books—Once a Cowboy, Orphans of the 
Range, and Monsters of Old Los 
Angeles. With his autographed picture, 
the book jackets of his books recently 
purchased, a photograph of the illu- 
strator of the Monsters book, we made 
what we thought was a good arrange- 
ment with backing of colored paper. 

Since the illustrator of Monsters of 
Old Los Angeles was personally known 
to this librarian, he very kindly loaned 
several of his large pen and ink draw- 
ings of horses, and a very attractive dis- 
play featuring all the new horse stories 
(which, by the way, we do not need to 
feature to insure their popularity, but 
rather to inform our pupils of what has 
come in new—this being an easier way 
than answering the questions constantly 
concerning new horse stories) was 
arranged. 

The above two gained much favorable 
comment. 

Mrs. Eloise Jarvis McGraw was kind 
enough to lend a glossy of herself auto- 
graphing books for children at a book 
store. 


bulletin board material when loosely 
twisted to form a border or when used 
in the same manner from a central 
motif to several minor ones. 

Silhouette paper cut-outs need not al- 
ways be pinned flat against the surface. 
Add variety and interest by pinning 
them in such a manner that some part 
of them protrudes from the background. 


nen ¢ MOLL 
STORY 


“,. . PRESENTING A NEW UNIT... 


(San Diego City Schools Library) 








LIBRARY EXHIBITS 


L. HERMAN SMITH, Librarian 
Pasadena City. College 


The two built-in, wall-type exhibit 
cases ir. the new Pasadena City College 
Library have proved to be a source of 
pleasure and satisfaction both to library 
staff and students, and the problem of 
keeping them filled has been not nearly 
so difficult as expected. A great many 
offers of display materials have been 
received, not only from departments and 
teachers, but also from groups and indi- 
viduals in the community. Newspaper 
publicity about exhibits does wonders in 
attracting offers of other displays. Fac- 
ulty members usually jump at the chance 
to display their collections or hobbies. 
For instance, at Christmas time, one 
of our teachers loaned us a beautiful 
creche she had purchased at Oberam- 
mergau during her European tour last 
summer. 


If one is on the alert, one can find 
notices of numerous traveling exhibits 
which are available to libraries. Ex- 
amples: the hand-bound set of the Rivers 
of America Series, loaned by the pub- 
jisher ; “Western Books”, assembled by 
the Rounce and Coffin Club; special 
exhibits by the Antiquarian Booksellers 
of America, Southern California Chap- 
ter, etc. 


One of our most successful exhibits, 
on the subject of industrial design and 
utilizing miniature models, was ar- 
ranged by our Engineering and Tech- 
nology Department. Another was a dis- 
play of pre-Civil War Harper’s Maga- 
zines (with photographs and_ posters 
loaned by the publishers) in connection 
with Harper’s Centennial issue. 

Here’s a tip: If you’re short of book 
props for the exhibit case, try fashioning 
them out of wire clothes-hangers. You 
will find them very effective. Also; for 
more striking displays of mounted pic- 
tures, frame them in a shadow box made 
of plywood or heavy paper. It’s surpris- 
ing how much eye appeal this will add 
to your picture! 
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Book Displays and the 
Educational Program 
(Continued from Page 22) 


display because other factors, such as 
seasonal interest, may increase demand 
for books on certain subjects. However, 
among the measurable indications that 
our patrons are gaining a wider acquain- 
tance with titles highlighted we may 
find: (1) more requests for good titles 
which formerly have been overlooked 
because they lacked appeal or because 
the subject of the book was not imme- 
diately apparent; (2) increased demand 
tor “strategic” materials such as those 
on Americanism as an aid in the public 
relations program; and (3) an over-all 
increase in circulation indicating that 
displays have stimulated thinking about 
books in general. 


*A photograph of the calendar appeared in ‘Display 
of the Month” Wilson Library Bulletin, January, 1951, 
p. 390. 


WORLD YOUTH 


GEOGRAPHIC ADVENTURE 
STORY MAGAZINE 


Lavishly Hlustrated With 
Authentic Photographs 
For 1951-52 


Adventures in Europe, the Near East, 


the Far East, Africa, 
North and South America and the 
Pacific Islands. 
Legends, Animal Stories. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
(except July, August) 


World Youth, Inc. 


Los Gatos, Calif. 





—— 
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VROMAN’S . . FOR BOOKS 


You can eliminate costly book-purchasing problems by 
ordering all of your books from us. We are the California 
depository for the major educational publishers listed 
below and can also offer prompt service and attractive 
discounts on the library books of all publishers. In our 
warehouses we maintain a stock of books of all types that 
is the largest and most complete on the Pacific Coast. 
Our many years of experience in the school and library 
field have given us the background to anticipate your 
needs and to help solve any book-purchasing problems 
you may have. 




















DEPOSITORY PUBLISHERS 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. MIDWEST BOOK CO. 










A. S. BARNES & CO. NEWSON & CO. 
CHARLES A. BENNETT CO. NOBLE & NOBLE, INC. 
C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. ODYSSEY PRESS 
BOBBS-MERRILL CO. cas Sane ee 
BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. : 





WILLIAM H. SADLIER 
BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 





THE FIDELER CO. 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 



















GLOBE BOOK CO. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. SILVER BURDETT CO. 
HARPER & BROTHERS L. W. SINGER CO. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO. STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
W. L. JEPSON STECK CO. 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. WEBB PUBLISHING CO. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. 
MACMILLAN CO. JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT WORLD BOOK CO. 

MENTZER, BUSH & CO. A. A. WYN, INC. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. ZANER-BLOSER CO. 





Trade, library and prebound books of all publishers also available 


Order All of Your Books From 
” 'S 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


367 S. Pasadena Avenue 533 Mission Street 
Pasadena 2, California 









San Francisco, California 
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MUSIC BOOKS 


for every school library 


[] Men and Women who make Music, 
David Ewen. Careers and personalities 
of today’s foremost concert and opera 
artists. Mustreéted) |< ..6..2.00 5.062. 4 -$3.00 
write to your nearest [] Victor Book of Symphonies, Charles 
Sherman, Clay store O'Connell. Latest edition of an old 
for the free favorite. Comprehensive guide to 138 
GUIDE TO MUSICAL LITERATURE | SYMPHONIES «n-ne cence BIS 
[] Victor Book of Concertos, Abraham 
a 24-page booklet Vei ; : ; 

; einus. Comprehensive guide to music 
listing standard and for solo instrument and _ orchestra. 
newly published books Discusses 130 concertos 
on every musical subject! (] Music of the World: A History, Kurt 

Pahlen. The art of music and lives of 
> musicians through the ages. 400 illus- 
trations = 





ContErancieee | The Wagner Operas, Ernest Newman. 
Sutter at Kearny, 2539 Mission Stories, texts and music of Wagner's 


Oakland, 2101 Broadway at 2]st ee Seen eee 


San Jose, 89 South First Street Berlioz and the Romantic Century, 


Jaques Barzun. Biography, back- 
Fresno, 1127 Fulton ground and analysis of Berlioz’ major 
Sacramento, 1312 K Street works. Illustrated. 2 volumes, boxed....12.50 


Ley / Gaylords 
Tae 


Since 1896 


Pa Sound Film CATALOG CABINETS 
Titanate 


GUARD YOUR BOOK TRUCKS 
HEART 


cet analy abel MAGAZINE RACKS 


Cooperation and Approval 
of the 


AMERICAN HEART ASSOC. 


For Complete Information ‘ : , Si 
ner teigr nee uber ee ture and supplies. Prompt ship 


ments. 


And other standard library furni- 


write to 


LASSE Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


729 -7th Ave. New York, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 








hate be fe fa ie_/ 


SECTIONAL CONSTRUCTION permits 3-foot sec- 
tions of either Single- or Double- Faced units to be 
added or removed without affecting the remaining 
portion of the shelving. Floor anchors and overhead 
braces are not required. 


SIMPLE ASSEMBLY with only a screwdriver and 
wrench permits easy installation or rearrangement. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE, finished in either Sage 
Green or Warm Gray. Special colors available at slight 
extra cost to suit your interior scheme. 


LOW IN COST, Ames all-steel Shelving actually costs 
less than shelving made from most other materials. 
Ask for our estimate and make the comparison. 


W. R. AMES CO. also designs, manufac- 
tures and installs Multi-tier Bookstacks for 
all types of libraries. Write today for details 
and estimates. 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


W.RLAMES COMPANY 


150 Hooper Street San Francisco 7, California 


ADAPTABLE 
CONVENIENT 
ATTRACTIVE 
ECONOMICAL 


STEEL 


LIBRARY SHELVING 


Designed for all types of 
libraries and book storage rooms. 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKET-TYPE SHELVES of 8”,: 
10” and 12” depths and 20” folio shelves are inter- 
changeable and may be easily removed and relocated 
on the uprights at 1” vertical intervals. Height of up- 
rights and number of shelves can be specified to mee! 
your needs. 


r 
j W. R. Ames Co. 

150 Hooper Street 

San Francisco 7, Calif. 

Please send details regarding Ames Steel Library 
i Shelving to: 





California state Library 
sacramento 9, 
California 





ITED | 
Nie 





